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Les Comedies-Ballets de Moliere par Mauhioe 
Pellisson. Paris, Hachette, 1914. x + 
234 pp. 

The lover of Moliere ordinarily regards the 
comedies-ballets with an unmixed sentiment. 
It is one of resentment that the man of genius, 
overworked in his theater and harried in his 
home, should have been obliged to waste his 
time in writing them and in producing them. 
In the best of these spectacles he can see only 
the material for pure comedy tricked out with 
song and dance to meet the exacting taste of 
the king. 

It is precisely this attitude on the part of 
the lover of Moliere that Mr. Pellisson sets 
himself to correct in his book, and the result 
is a thesis rather than a dissertation. The 
chief defect is one inseparable perhaps from 
books dealing with the minor works of an au- 
thor: a loss of perspective and the disappear- 
ance of the greater behind the less, so that the 
reader is apt to close the book with a bewildered 
sense that the real Moliere is to be sought in 
the author of La Princesse d'Elide and Mon- 
sieur de Pourceaugnac. And he carries away 
this feeling in spite of the numerous protests 
of the author. 

Mr. Pellisson in the beginning states certain 
prejudices current against the comedies-ballets. 
These prejudices are chiefly: first, that the 
pieces are in themselves negligible, being has- 
tily scrambled together at royal command ; and 
second, that they took time and energy which 
Moliere would rather, and should rather, have 
devoted to greater works. These prejudices he 
sets out to overcome, and let it be said at once 
that he succeeds in the first instance, but not 
altogether in the second. 

A certain obliquity of reasoning, as well as 
a confusion of impression, results from the 
author's neglecting to divide the comedies-bal- 
lets into classes, and from his habit of drawing 
on one or the other of them for illustration as 
the point in question demands. Now there 
are thirteen of the pieces considered, and they 
range all the way from Georges Dandin, which 
belongs in the category only by virtue of its 



having been inserted in a spectacle, and Les 
Fdcheux, which was written first as a comedy 
and then furnished with ballets, to Les Amants 
magnifiques and La Princesse d'Elide and 
Melicerte, which have no possible excuse for 
being except as the frame for court pageants. 
Between these extremes we have Le Malade 
imaginaire and La Comtesse d'Escarbagnas, 
which may stand alone as finished comedies 
without the need of any ballet, the Pastorale 
comique, virtually the libretto of a comic ope- 
retta, Le Manage force, which was a ballet at 
the court but a farce in the city, L' Amour 
medecin and Le Sicilien, which are true operas 
comiques, and Le Bourgeois gentilhomme and 
Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, true types of the 
comedie-ballet, but rising far above the genre 
by virtue of their brilliant characterization. If 
the author had made some such divisian, it 
would have been to the advantage not only of 
a clearer exposition, but of his own thesis as 
well. The most reverential worshipper of 
Moliere is willing to grant favors to Monsieur 
Jourdain that he will not extend to Melicerte. 

Mr. Pellisson is so preoccupied with the two 
points that he is aiming to establish — that the 
comedies-ballets are in themselves valuable and 
that they do not exist to the prejudice of greater 
works — that it is impossible in a review of his 
book to separate the thesis from the data he 
brings forward. And this is a pity, for the 
data in themselves are comprehensive, many 
of them new or viewed from an original angle, 
and they are marshalled in orderly arrange- 
ment except for the confusion above mentioned. 

In his first chapter he reviews briefly the 
prejudices existing against this genre; in the 
second he sets himself to prove that Moliere 
liked it and did not judge it inferior. It is in 
this chapter that he endeavors to prove the 
.most, and here that he stretches argument to 
the breaking point. He quotes for the opposi- 
tion the famous passage from L'Impromptu de 
Versailles (scene 3) in which Moliere gave 
from the stage with his own mouth his theory 
of comedy. This is his poetica, and sketches 
the material for five or six comedies of char- 
acter and of custom drawn from the court 
alone. Mr. Pellisson responds that in this 
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passage Moliere says nothing to warrant our 
believing that this form of the comic art was 
the only one legitimate in his eyes (p. 14). 
Perhaps not; but it does show that at the end 
of the year 1663 his mind was running over 
with material for comedies of character and of 
custom, and that he was laying out for himself 
a program that allowed no leisure for court 
spectacles. And in January of 1664 he pro- 
duced the ballet of Le Mariage force at the 
king's command, and four months later La 
Princesse d'Elide for the huge pageant of Les 
Plaisirs de Vile enchantee. Much leisure these 
productions left him for writing comedies of 
character. Some of the material sketched in 
L'Impromptu appears in Le Misanthrope in 
1666 ; but Le Misanthrope itself is buried be- 
tween L 'Amour midecin, which precedes it, 
and the farce Le Medecm malgre lui with the 
ballets MSlicerte, Pastorale comique, and Le 
Sicilien, which immediately follow it. Was 
this the sort of thing Moliere had in mind 
when he spoke from the stage in his own per- 
son in L 'Impromptu f 

Mr. Pellisson's argument on this point 
amounts to this : Moliere does not say he will 
not produce comedies-ballets, therefore he took 
pleasure in producing them. He has some 
other arguments that may be reduced to some 
such syllogistic form as this : ballets were popu- 
lar with the people at this time ; Moliere loved 
to please the people; therefore Moliere loved 
to produce ballets (p. 21). He argues further 
that these pieces gave Moliere the opportunity 
to show the various sides of his talent as an 
actor, notably his ability as a singer and dancer. 
He mentions the fact that Moliere introduced 
singing into his own r61es of Mascarille, of 
Lysandre (Les Facheux), of Moron (Princesse 
d' Elide), of Sganarelle (Midecin malgrS lui), 
of Lycas (Pastorale comique), and of Don 
Pedre (Sicilien) (p. 24). The difficulty with 
this argument is that Les PrScieuses ridicules 
and Le Medecin malgre' lui axe not comedies- 
ballets, and that in all of the rdles the singing 
is burlesque. Moliere did not apparently pique 
himself on the possession of a superior voice 
and method; and when he wanted to introduce 



singing into a r61e he did not hesitate to do so 
in farce and comedy as well as in the ballets. 
A more convincing argument is that by pro- 
ducing these entertainments Moliere gained 
the favor of the king, brought his company 
into prominence, and got the money that he 
needed for himself and them. This may read- 
ily be granted, but it can hardly be taken as 
proof of Moliere's artistic preference for the 
genre. 

That Moliere begrudged the time and labor 
spent on these ballets, and regretted that he 
had not the leisure to write great comedies, 
Mr. Pellisson says can not be proved by any 
word or allusion of the dramatist (p. 26) . Cer- 
tainly Moliere did not refer in so many words 
to his own "hautes comedies"; Mr. Pellisson 
himself calls attention (p. 29) to his consistent 
modesty in referring to his own works. But 
that he was rushed in their production, that 
the king in his commands displayed a royal in- 
difference to his purveyor's time and strength, 
we have ample proof. One has only to read 
Moliere's speech in his own person to Made- 
leine Bejart in L'Impromptu (scene 1), his 
foreword to L 'Amour medecin, which ballet, 
he says, was "conceived, written, learned and 
played in five days " ; and that to Les Facheux, 
for which a fortnight was allowed; one has 
only to consider MSlicerte, left uncompleted at 
the second act, and La Princesse cVElide, com- 
menced in verse and finished in prose, to under- 
stand how little consideration the king showed 
Moliere. And that is the main point; no mat- 
ter if these spectacles did not literally sup- 
plant some great comedy, they imposed on time 
already filled to overflowing, and sapped 
strength already near to the breaking point. 
We must remember, too, that any considera- 
tion of Moliere's activity must take account of 
the fact that he was actor and producer, as 
well as author. That he should have been 
obliged to waste himself on these vanities in 
his triple capacity must seem to us monstrous. 

In the chapters on the antecedents of the 
comedie-ballet and Moliere's method of con- 
structing them, there is little room for the 
thesis, and in them Mr. Pellisson gives much 
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that is new and illuminating. The court ballet 
before Moliere was a conventional affair, with 
dances, songs, and recits, spoken or sung, with 
so little connection that programs were neces- 
sary to tell the spectators what it was about. 
The entrees, or dances, were the main consid- 
eration, and the songs and recitations helped 
to explain them. Moliere's originality con- 
sists in joining these elements to form a dra- 
matic unity, and that it was a conscious inno- 
vation we know from the avertissement to Les 
Fdcheux, the first of his comedies-ballets: 

" Pour ne point rompre le fil de la piece par 
ces manieres d'intermedes, on s'avisa de les 
coudre au sujet du mieux que l'on put, et de 
ne faire qu'une seule chose du ballet et de la 
comedie. . . . Quoi qu'il en soit, c'est un 
melange qui est nouveau pour nos theatres." 

Les Facheux, to be sure, was written as a 
comedy, and the ballets were inserted after- 
ward ; but even so they come on a propos of the 
action. And as Moliere went on he developed 
the genre, till in Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and 
Le Bourgeois gentilhomme we have the ante- 
cedents of true opera comique, with the singing 
and dancing so intimately bound up with the 
text that either part would be incomplete of 
itself. It is interesting to note that in this 
present year Wolf-Ferrari, perhaps the most 
promising of the younger Italian composers, 
has produced successfully his opera L'Amore 
medico, with the libretto but little changed 
from Moliere's text. 

In the chapters on poetry and fancy in the 
comedies-ballets Mr. Pellisson brings forward 
some of his most original observations. He 
very justly remarks that in this genre Moliere's 
poetic fancy has freer rein than in his greater 
comedies, and in it we are treated to an aspect 
of the poet's genius too often ignored. If this 
fancy is not that of Shakespeare or of Aris- 
tophanes, if Le Bourgeois gentilhomme and Le 
Malade imaginaire stand more solidly on the 
earth than The Tempest or The Clouds, still 
they are pure fantasies, no less ample in their 
scope than these. The charming little saynete 
of Le Sicilien is pure poetry, and even in the 
pastorals there comes a breath from the forest 
of Arden. 



The author brings out some interesting facts 
as to the medium in which the comedies-ballets 
are written. Save for the first act and part of 
the second of La Princesse d'Elide they are all 
printed in prose. But Mr. Pellisson shows 
that much of this is rhythmical prose, and not 
a little of it blank verse. This fact did not 
altogether escape Moliere's contemporaries, and 
Menage had noticed that Le Sicilien was "a 
little comedy all woven of unrhymed verses of 
six, five, or four feet." Our present critic goes 
much further, and finds verses scattered freely 
through all the comedies-ballets, detecting them 
in many places where they are not, perhaps, 
to be distinguished by any but a French ear. 
But the whole field of rhythmical prose is too 
uncertain for a foreigner to venture upon it, 
and we can only say that Mr. Pellisson proves 
that Moliere used a different medium for these 
pieces, a prose that slipped often into verse, 
and was admirably adapted to the matter in 
hand. 

Possibly the most important and most orig- 
inal points made in the book are in connection 
with the question of social satire in the come- 
dies. The author calls attention to the fact 
that after 1666, after Tartuffe and Don Juan 
and Le Misanthrope, Moliere wrote no more 
social satires. His two remaining great come- 
dies, L'Avare and Les Femmes savantes belong 
to the field of moral and literary satire. Why 
was this? Brunetiere* offers a literary rea- 
son : that Moliere felt that he was getting away 
from true comedy and was tending to drame; 
that he felt that he had come face to face with 
the impassable barriers of the genre, and turned 
back to the field of lighter comedy. Mr. Pel- 
lisson has a different reason, and a convincing 
one. He holds that after the attacks delivered 
by the marquises on account of the Critique de 
I'Ecole des femmes, and the assaults of the 
church provoked by Tartuffe and Don Juan, 
Moliere felt that the ground of social comedy 
was no longer a safe one for him to tread, and 
abandoned it; and that after 1666 he confined 
this social satire to the comidies-ballets. At 
first glance this seems like more of Mr. Pel- 

1 Revue des Deuw Mondes, Jan. 1, 1906. 
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lisson's predilection for the. genre, but the facta 
bear him out; let it be remembered that the 
great attacks on the doctors are delivered in 
IS Amour medecin, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, 
and Le Malade imaginaire; that M. Jourdain 
and the masters that surround him, as well as 
the parasitic nobles, figure in a comedie-ballet; 
that the philosophers Fancrace and Marphurius 
appear in Le Manage force; and that in Georges 
Dandin one of the most searching questions of 
any society and any time is propounded. Mr. 
Fellisson does not claim that Moliere did this 
consciously ; but he did it, and the presence of 
this social satire in these pieces does more than 
any other one thing to bring them near the 
level of the greater works. 

This book is not one that the student of 
Moliere can afford to neglect. If the author 
does not succeed in reconciling us to the pas- 
torals, if we must still regret that the great- 
ness of a man was subjected to the littleness 
of a king, yet for the best of the comedies- 
ballets he performs a service well worth the 
doing. He analyzes them with a scholarly 
thoroughness, he brings to bear on the sub- 
ject many points of internal and external evi- 
dence hitherto unknown or ignored, and, fin- 
ally, raises them to the dignity of a place of 
their own in the petit theatre of Moliere. 
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Les Chants des Grecs et le philhelUnisme de 
Wilhelm Mutter par Gastoh Caminade. 
Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1913. 8vo., 
198 pp. (Bibliotheque de Philologie et de 
Litterature modernes.) 

This intelligent, thoroughgoing work of 
French scholarship shows a fresh and vital in- 
terest in German culture, and offers a happy 
token of the social and friendly influence of 
humane studies. The author treats the German 
War of Liberation objectively and sympathetic- 
ally (Napoleon's rule is termed "une oppres- 



sion humiliante et brutale"). The order of 
presentation is clear, and there is every evi- 
dence of wide and deep research. Good use is 
made of B. F. Arnold's important study, Der 
deutsche Philhellenismus (Euphorion, 1896) ; 
although the author does not rise to Arnold's 
distinction of style, he shows himself well able 
to continue Arnold's investigations in an inde- 
pendent spirit. Like the latter, he views the 
German enthusiasm for the independence of 
the Greeks under three heads: the passion for 
political freedom; religious faith; 1 love of 
ancient Greek culture. 

All of these elements are accounted for, and 
studied exhaustively from their beginnings. 
The author is among the first to exploit the 
materials contained in Muller's singularly in- 
timate diary (Chicago, 1903), but one gains 
the impression that he is not familiar with the 
very rare Bundesbliithen as a factor in account- 
ing for the doings of Muller's Muse, "cette 
modeste et paisible fille des champs," after 
1821, — a suspicion which is strengthened by 
the fact that no mention is made in the bib- 
liography of the easily accessible reprint of 
Muller's contributions in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association of America, 
Vol. XIII. 

Beginning with a general survey of German 
enthusiasm for Greek liberation, the work con- 
siders in turn the evolution of the Griechen- 
lieder, their historical background, literary in- 
fluences, their literary value, the significance 
of Muller's translations of Fauriel's Greek 
Volkslieder.* 

Muller's poems are justly held to be the 
most interesting products of the whole move- 
ment, because they give the most faithful pre- 
sentation, in their entirety and in their details, 
of the vibrant enthusiasm which stirred all 



'In paying tribute to Mailer's dream of devoting 
himself to studying theology, and living " ganz fflr 
Gott und gein Wort," Caminade omits mention of 
Mailer's touching preliminary, that he should first 
draw the grand prize in the lottery. 

1 It is not generally known that the MS. of Daniel 
Banders' important collection of modern Greek folk- 
songs has been acquired by the library of North- 
western University. 



